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any degree of success. The use of raw turpentine or kerosene in the eyes and nose of the birds is not recommended.
The eyes of some birds become glued together and must be pried open with the fingers. If this is not done, many will die of starvation. Birds with large bulging eyes are best destroyed. If treatment is attempted, it will be necessary to open the lids and press out the accumulations of dried cheesy pus. After this is done, argyrol may be dropped into the eye with a medicine dropper.
If the owner desires he may put some potassium permanganate in the drinking water. This is only a mild antiseptic and, while it may be helpful in keeping the water pure, it will have no bearing on the course of the disease.
Tonics are useless. In most treatises on chicken diseases a tonic is often suggested to be fed with the mash. Chickens do not require tonics. They need a well-balanced ration, housing in a commodious house, proper ventilation, and good care. If this had been given them, roup would not have appeared. In the absence of such conditions, it is difficult to understand how tonics of this sort can be of value.
CHICKEN-POX, CANKER, AND DIPHTHEKIA
The names of canker, avian diphtheria, and chicken-pox are frequently given to a disease which affects birds in the form of yellow patches in the mouth or over the windpipe, scabs on the combs, wattles and skin, and the formation of cheesy material in and about the eyes. Chicken-pox, or scabs on the combs, wattles, and skin, is more common on the Pacific coast where great numbers of birds are raised in comparatively close confinement. The prevailing type is that which affects the inside of the mouth and throat. Some writers have described chicken-pox and avian diphtheria as distinct, but probably they are the same disease with different manifestations.
Canker and diphtheria are caused by a germ or, more